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The Editor is once again obliged to apologize, this time for the late appear- 
ance of this, the last number before the summer break. Indeed so late is he typing 
that if it were tomorrow he would be celebrating his Independence - except that 
that is a thing increasingly harder come by in today's universities, and even those 
duties which cluster at the end of the summer term at least in the United Kingdom 
(and his readers there - or should it be here - will need no further explanation of 
the lateness) are not yet over for him. Speeches are to be made and dinners eaten 
- a great hardship: 

Rhetoric, he fears - always the besetting temptation if not sin of classicists 
from antiquity on - may have led him astray in the last three lines of last month's 
notes (as he persists in calling them). 'All’, he is informed, ‘is not bleak every- 
where'. For 'The Aberystwyth Summer Workshop in Greek and Latin had barely given 
notice of its existence when enquiries poured in’, and they have applicants for al] 
the courses, both languages at beginners, intermediate and advanced levels, and Latin 
through Welsh (now Welsh through Latin would be fun), and ‘from a variety of age 
groups, occupations and nationalities’ - England & Scotland (nationalities?) and two 
flying from the U.S.). The Editor is known for his willingness to give free publicity 
to worthy causes - but experienced readers of letters may have guessed what is coming 
next - they would be happy to act as a dustbin for copies of Lewis and Short replaced 
by OLDs (but is it?), or dusty grammars and texts about to be discarded. Such courses 
are indeed growing in popularity (and rob more time from research) as also in necess- 
ity, as more and more Universities encourage or require applicants to attend them the 
summer before they come up, to make up for deficiencies in the grasp of the languages. 
They can be very effective - the Editor can vouch from those he has subsequently 
taught - , especially Cheltenham. 

One swallow, however, even a Welsh one, does not make a summer. De-rhetoricized, 
perhaps that last paragraph meant that universities everywhere, and not only in this 
country, are under financial pressures that are largely inevitable and not due to 
malice, and are being forced to restrict and therefore to reconsider their roles and 
their activities. But since academics no more than any one else do not, with maverick 
exceptions like the Editor, welcome change for its own sake, such reconsiderations 
(‘agonizing reappraisals') tend to be ad hoe and not thought out. But it is true that 
morale is in some places (if not in Aberystwyth) bad, and even the Editor sometimes 
flags, if not for the reason suggested in the last sentence on the last page. And 
he promises to print his own picture in the last issue of Volume 10. 
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PAUL CARTLEDGE(Clare College, Cambridge): A new lease of life for Lichas son of 
Arkestlas? LCM 9.7(Jul.1984), 98-102 


As Simon Hornblower has recently reminded us (Zhe Greek World 479-323 B.C,, 
London/New York 1983, p.9), Louis Robert once described inscriptions as the anc- 
jent historian's ‘fountain of youth'. When freshly discovered and in pristine con- 
dition they resemble - as E.M.Forster wrote of Maurice O'Sullivan's magical Twenty 
Years A-Growing (1933, reissued OUP 1983) - 'the egg of a sea-bird - lovely, per- 
fect and laid this very morning’. But most inscriptions, alas, are not found in so 
happy a state of preservation, and what really keeps the epigraphist or ancient 
historian eternally rejuvenated is the creative work of restoration and interpre- 
tation. 

Rather surprisingly, perhaps, the study of Classical Spartan history was si- 
nificantly renewed a decade ago by the publication of an (inevitably) fragmentary 
inscription recording a treaty between Sparta and the hitherto unattested Aitolian 
Erxadie(e)s (SEG XxXVI.461; improved text in SEG XXVIII.408; discussed in this jour- 
nal, LCM 1.7(Jul.1976], 87-92, & [by D.H.Kelly] 3. 5(May.1978], 133-141, cf. [by 
the present author] 3.7[Jul.19781, 189-190). In 1983 another inscription, though 
neither wholly new nor from Sparta, was reinterpreted to cast unsuspected light 
not only on a crucial phase of Spartan (and indeed Greek) history, but also on that 


most thoroughly singed of historical chestnuts, the Thucydidean composition-problem: 


J.Pouilloux & F.Salviat, 'Lichas, Lacédémonien, Arechonte a Thasos et le Livre VIII 
de Thucydide', CRAI April-June 1983, 376-403. 

I shall not be primarily concerned here with the latter aspect of their arti- 
cle (pp.391-403), though for the record I am prepared to agree with them that Thu- 
cydides could have been still composinc as late as the mid-390s and that Lichas 
may well have been one of his informants. For me, however, these two points not 
only are theoretically separable but ought to be kept separate and mutually inde- 
pendent. For what I cannot yet agree is that the inscription which Pouilloux and 
Salviat (hereafter P/S) reinterpret offers firm support for their dating of Thu- 
cydides' latest literary activity. 

Their argument hangs ultimately on the meaning of two words, Atxng. “Apxeot- 
Aelwl. These appear in a retrospective list of officials inscribed about 360 B.C. 
on an obviously important public building made of marble and situated in the cen- 
tre of the city of Thasos. When the fragment bearing the name of Liches son of 
Arkesileos was published in 1954 (J.Pouilloux, Etudes thastennes III = Recherches 
sur L"histotre et les cultes de Thasos I, Paris 1954, pp.266-270, no.29, Inv.331, 
line 15), neither was the relative ordering of the architectural fragments under- 
stood nor was the possibility entertained that this Liches might be other than a 
native Thasian citizen (hence his registration as such in the Prosopographie pub- 
lished by Pouilloux and Chr.Dunant in 2&t.thas.V = Recherches ... II, Paris 1958, 
p.287). Now, however, following respectively an agreed ordering of the fragments 
and a suggestion made by D.M.Lewis at the 1982 Epigraphical Congress in Athens, 
P/S contend that (1) the college of three officials which includes Liches may be 
dated relatively by its location on the monument to 397, and that (2) this Liches 
is none other than the distinguished Spartan Lichas son of Arkesilas (to give him 
his proper Doric nomenclature), who cuts quite a figure in the pages of Thucydides 
and acquired an international reputation for his magnificent hospitality to for- 
eign visitors at the annual Gymnopaidia festival in Sparta (refs. in P,Poralla, 
Prosopographie der Lakedaimonier bis auf die Zeit Alexanders des Grossen, Breslau 
1913, no.492; rehearsed at length by P/S pp.376-387; and see J.Hofstetter, Dre 
Griechen in Persten. Prosopographie der Griechen im persischen Reich vor Alexander, 
Berlin 1978, no.196, with further bibliography). 

I am in no position to question P/S's dating of Liches' tenure of office, and 
am happy to take 397 on trust for the time being (the Proceedings of the Epigraph- 
ical Congress are not yet available). As for their proposed identification of Li- 
ches son of Arkesileos with the Spartan of that name and patronymic, it may in 
fact be correct (if formally unprovable). However, the arguments put forward by P/S 
in favour of the identification are by no means all equally cogent, and the purpose 
of this brief rejoinder is chiefly to plead for a verdict of non liquet at this 
stage of the enquiry. Since the issue is of considerable historical and historio- 
graphical importance - involving as it does the reliability of Xenophon and "Bae- 
deker' Pausanias, and the relationship between Sparta, Persia and the Asiatic 
Greeks in the decades around 400, as well as the composition of Thucydides’ hist- 
ory - hasty judgement should be firmly resisted. When P/S modestly say of their 
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article that 'ce n'est qu'une premttre approche, somnaire et partielle’ (p.403), 
their words should be taken au pied de la lettre. 
* * * * * * * 

For convenience of exposition I shall take those arguments or assertions that 
I consider questionable, dubious or wrong seriatim and not necessarily in order of 
their intrinsic importance: 

1. With just three reservations P/S's extended discussion of the literary sources 
for the Spartan Lichas' career from Thucydides to Pausanias - or rather from Kri- 
tias to Pausanias, since they plausibly emend the viwag of Kritias 88B8 D-K. ap. 
Plutarch, Cim.10.6, to Atxa - seems to me both sound and helpful. The reservations 
concern their handling of a) Xenophon, HeZ7Z,3.2.21 (P/S text 12), b) Pausanias 6. 
2.2-3 (text 13), and c) Thucydides 8.84.4-5 (text 7, discussion of which is post- 
poned to the end of this paper). 

(a). Since P/S believe that the Spartan Lichas was politically active and important 
enough for the Thasians to have taken a remarkably honorific official interest in 
him in 397, they are unwilling to accept that, when Xenophon describes him as be- 
ing an &vépa yépovta in 420 he means what one would naturally take him to mean, 
especially perhaps when referring to a Spartan, viz. that he was then already at 
least sixty years old. For that would make him at least eighty-three in 397, not 
impossibly aged of course (cf. Agesilaos), but less likely to be vigorously active 
than if he were, say, in his sixties. Hence P/S's rather desperate suggestion, re- 
lying chiefly on irrelevant Homeric and Hippokratic notions of age, that in 420 
Lichas was really only forty to forty-five (p.388). 

Of Xenophon's other uses of yéowy none is cited to support this unorthodox 
interpretation of the words, which, although implicitly rejected by W.Sturz (Lex- 
teon Xenophontewn I, 1801, p.581), is not necessarily any the worse for that. For 
&vSoa yépovta could mean not just ‘an old man' but specifically ‘a member of the 
(Spartan) Gerousia', in which case Lichas would beyond doubt have been at least 
sixty in 420. This use of é&vio with a qualifying noun is thoroughly Xenophontic 
(Sturz, op.cit. p.538, section 5(c): e.g. Anab.3.2.2, Hiero 8.5 & 9.7); and as a 
parallel for a member of the Gerousia on active diplomatic service (Lichas first 
turns up as ambassador to Argos in 422/1, Thucydides 5.22.2, selected no doubt 
because he was a proxenos of the Argives, 5.76.3) Etymokles in 378 (Xenophon, 
Hell. 5.4.22 & 23) comes readily to mind. This interpetation of Xenophon's dv&pa 
yépovta is of course no more than possible, but that of P/S is both forced and 
implausible. 

(b). This passage of Pausanias, it is claimed, is 'trés clair, et entieérement né- 

ligé' - except for a curt dismissal. by Lewis (Sparta and Persia, Leiden 1977, 

10 n.15). The point at issue is whether to believe Pausanias’ explicit statement 
(not just an implication, pace Lewis loc.cit.) that after the Eleian War conduct- 
ted by Agis II Lichas ‘erected the statue [sc. of himself, mentioned at 6.2.1] 
here [sc. in the Altis at Olympia]'. Lewis' scepticism of the value of this unique 
testimony is, I am sure, abundantly justified. 

(i) The precise dating of this Eleian War is mightily controversial (403 or 402- 
400? 401-399? 400-3987): see the exhaustive discussion by D.H.Kelly, Sources and 
Interpretations of Spartan History in the Reigns of Agestlaus II, Archidamus III 
and Agis III, Diss. Cambridge (unpublished) 1975, pp.21-41. But all, I hope, 

would agree that it was over by 397. By then the dedication by chariot-race vic- 
tors at Olympia of statues purporting to represent themselves (rather than their 
charioteers, as in the famous Delphi Charioteer of the 470s) was considered ac- 
ceptable even in conservative, collectively-minded, Sparta: witness the statue 

of Kyniska, sister of the ultra-conservative Agesilaos, the base of which has been 
found bearing a boastful epigram advertizing her claim to be the first victriz; 
this was apparaently set up in 396 or 392. But Pausanias also mentions a precisely 
comparable statue of Lichas' father Arkesilas, whose two victories are thought to 
belong in the 440s or 430s. That seems uncomfortably early for a Spartan to be 
dedicating his own 'portrait' statue, well before the cult of personality had been 
given a considerable boost by Brasidas and Lysander. The suspicion therefore a- 
rises that at least Arkesilas' statue was erected posthumously, and if his then 
perhaps also that of his son. At any rate, there was no way that Pausanias' oral 
informants at Olympia could possibly have known either when precisely or by whom 
Lichas' statue had been commissioned and erected. There may be a case for belie- 
ving Pausanias when there is a better than average chance that he is relying ult- 


imately on some near-contemporary and probably well-informed source, but in this 
instance that cannot be so. 
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(ii) There is another assertion in this passage that is certainly questionable, 
probably misleading and possibly false. For it was not solely or even mainly ‘on 
account of Lichas' that the Spartans undertook the Eleian War of c.400. Even if 
Xenophon for some reason deliberately suppressed the fact that Lichas was still 
alive when the War began, and even if Lichas was (as he may welll have been) 'du 

z d'Agis' (p.389), there were overriding ‘objective’ reasons why Sparta should 
have mounted this campaign. It is hard to resist the suspicion that Pausanias was 
prepared to believe that Lichas dedicated his own statue after this War precisely 
because he thought that Lichas was a prime mover of it; whereas an unprejudiced 
reading of Thucydides and Xenophon would suggest only that Lichas role in causing 
the War was passive, namely the atrocious treatment he received at the hands of 
the Eleians at Olympia in 420. In any event, this treatment was consequent upon 
the Eleians' exclusion of the Spartans from the Olympic Games, and that, not Li- 
chas' beating, was one of the real grievances of Sparta against the Eleians after 
the Peloponnesian War. 
2. ‘Il est assez facile d'expliquer la présence du Lacédémonien parmt Les archontes 
de Thasos' (p.385). By this P/S mean that it is quite simple to explain both (a) 
why a distinguished Spartan should appear in a list of otherwise (it seems) exclu- 
sively Thasian officials and (b) why Lichas should have been so honoured in Thasos 
in 397. 
(a) The suggested parallels of foreigners who were not only awarded Athenian citi- 
zenship but also elected to the highest military office at Athens are not strictly 
parallels at all, since there is no question of Lichas' being appointed to milit- 
ary office at Thasos. It is, on the other hand, at least conceivable that Lichas 
might have been made an honorific grant of Thasian citizenship, although as it hap- 
pens the only known pre-Hellenistic example of a Spartan receiving the citizenship 
of another state is Kleandridas father of Gylippos (Poralla no.420). But since Kle- 
andridas was in exile at the time, and since the state in question was Thourioi - a 
new 'Panhellenic' foundation where attitudes to citizen-grants could initially have 
been more liberal that was usual in the Greek world as a whole - Kleandridas can 
hardly be used as a precedent. 

Apparently sensing objections on these lines, P/S opt for the other possible 
explanation, that Lichas was granted only the honorific title of official and 
not Thasian citizenship as well. But again their suggested parallels, Alexander 
the Great and Antiochos I, are hardly convincing, mainly because Lichas was no su- 
zerain of Greece or Hellenistic potentate, and because 397 looks uncomfortably 
early for the practice of ‘éponymies honorifiques' that became a widespread and 
characteristic feature of the Hellenistic world. 

One final query in this regard: if Lichas had been granted honorific office 
at Thasos in 397, is it not rather odd that he should have been listed second in 
his college of three rather than being placed at the head of his list? 

(b) To corroborate their interpretation of both the nature and the date of the al- 
leged grant to Lichas, P/S cite first the Plutarchan ‘apophthegm' (Mor. 210cd[25 1) 
according to which the Thasians wished to repay Agesilaos' benefactions by deify- 
ing him in his lifetime. However, this 'apophthegm' is not only the sole testimony 
to this supposed offer, and so even more suspect than this kind of evidence typi- 
cally is anyway, but it is also - despite the impression given by P/S - undated. 

In fact, their linking it to 394 when Agesilaos was ‘passant en Thrace avee son 
armée' (p.386) hints that they may have confused this ‘apophthegm' with the one 
preceding it in the Plutarchan collection, which begins ‘The Thasians sent to him 
as he was passing through their country ...' and tells a tale that Plutarch himself 
elsewhere (Ages.36.10) and surely preferably locates in the land of the Egyptians. 
Other dates and occasions for the deification-offer may therefore legitimately be 
contemplated - if indeed we are to accept its historicity rather than see Agesila- 
os' refusal of divine honours from the Thasians as a symbolically appropriate but 
fictitious counterpart to Lysander's acceptance of them at Samos, that is as part 
of the Agesilaos myth (I am aware of, but not inclined to accept E.Badian's recent 
suggestion that Lysander did not receive divine honours from the Saminas until af- 
ter his death: Hornblower, Greek World p.166 & n.25; cf. 319 n.38). Besides, an of- 
fer to deify Agesilaos is hardly on the same plane as an offer of honorary secular 
office to Lichas. 

P/S' second supporting argument is expressed thus: ‘en 398 ..., en Ionte, nous 
savons qu'il [sc. le gouvernement de Sparte] avatt autortsé le retour aux constitu- 
tions traditionnelles' (p.387). Nothing is in fact less certain than the date of 
the Ephors' proclamation (Xenophon, HeZ2.3.4.2) enjoining a return to ‘ancestral 
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constitutions' in those cities of the Spartan Empire which had suffered Lysandrei- 101 
an dekarchies. But there is a powerful body of opinion, unacknowledged by P/S, 
which would follow A.Andrewes (Phoenix 25[1971], at 206-216) in placing it in 403/2 
rather than 398 (or 397); and I am strongly inclined to this persuasion myself. The 
Ephors' decree, in other words, does not provide a sure or even a likely context 
for a putative goodwill mission by Lichas to Miletos in or around 398. 

3. Which brings us back, finally, to Thucydides 8.84.4-5. This is the most immedi- 
ately relevant passage of all, and on its interpretation a great deal must necess- 
arily depend. To cut quite a long story pretty short (see now more fully E.Lévy, 
BCH 107£1983], 221-241), Lichas at the head of a special Spartan commission had se- 
cured in spring 411 a renegotiation of the terms on which the Spartans were to co- 
operate with the various Persian plenipotentiaries in the west against their common 
enemy Athens (Thucydides 8.58 = Sy? 202), This represented a slightly better deal 
so far as the Spartans were concerned, but it left the Asiatic Greeks firmly under 
the suzerainty of the Great King or his viceroys. It was therefore in accord with 
the letter of this treaty that Lichas in the passage in question informed the re- 
calcitrant Milesians that they and the other Greeks within the Great King's terri- 
tory were bound to show ail reasonable subservience (SouAevetv ... Ta WETPLA, an 
odd phrase) to Tissaphernes, at least for the duration of the war against Athens. 
‘But the Milesians became (or began to be) angry with him both on this account and 
for reasons of a similar nature; and when Lichas died later on (totepov) from an 
illness (or disease), they refused to bury him where those of the Spartans who were 
present wished’. 

totepov is usefully vague, and P/S feel justified in referring it to a date at 
least fourteen years on, that is some time in or after 397. They cite in support 
Thucydides 6.15.3, where totepov can be interpreted to refer forward from 415 to 
404, a gap of eleven years (''.387-8). However, a more natural implication of Thuc- 
ydides’ words concerning the death of Lichas is that the anger of the Milesians and 
their refusal to bury Lichas where requested were closely connected chronologically 
as well as causally, even if it is not strictly necessary te interpret them to mean 
‘jn 411', or to link Tissaphernes' failure to travel as planned with Lichas to A- 
spendos in 411 (Thucydides 8.87) with Lichas' inopportune death, Morevoer, the ex- 
pression 'those of the Spartans who were present’ (of mdpovtec tév Aone6arpoviv) , 
which (as P/S themselves point out, p.380 n.11) recurs at Xeonophon Hel2, 3.4.11, 
would appear to refer to Spartans of some standing, not just any old Spartans, and 
is most easily taken to refer to the kind of commission headed by Lichas, if indeed 
it does not refer specifically to members of that very commission. 

In any case, the Milesian refusal was a far more serious affront than P/s seem 
to imagine when they write that Lichas 'fut inhwné, avee moins d'honneur que ne L' 
auratent souhaité les Lacédémoniens' (p.390). The list of individual Spartans who 
are known to have died abroad is not of course a long one, but it is striking just 
how well the few about whom we do know were - for various different reasons - trea- 
ted in death. By comparison with the funerary honours accorded Archias (d. 524, 
Samos), Anchimol(i)os (d. c.511, Athens), Brasidas (d.422, Amphipolis), and those 
who died at Athens and were buried in the Kerameikos in 403, the treatment of the 
dead Lichas stands out for its malevolent disrespect (cf. perhaps Lysander, d, 395, 
Haliartos, but buried at Panopeus). 

This suggests to me that at the time of Lichas' death the Spartan state as 
such was not in good odour with the ruling group in Miletos, irrespective of how 
offensive the latter may have found Lichas in particular; and that in turn suggests 
a date for Lichas' decease between 411 and 405 (when a purge of democrats paved the 
way for a dekarchy), or conceivably between 403/2 (when I would date the withdrawal 
of official Spartan support from Lysander's dekarchies: see above) and 400 (when 
Sparta declared war on Persia in the name of the liberation of Asiatic Greeks like 
the Milesians). Any date after 400 seems progressively less likely for the Milesi- 
ans' rebuff to their would-be liberators until 394, when in the wake of Sparta's 
smashing defeat off Knidos an anti-Spartan régime could have acceded to power at 
Miletos. But 394, seventeen years after the immediate context of Thucydides 8.84.5, 
seems too far off to render Thucydides' casual torepov sufficiently intelligible to 


his readers, especially as - in contrast to 6.15.3 - the forward chronological re- 
ference is not further specified. 
* - * 


* * * * 

The three clusters of arguments brought forward so far have been negative. 
They do not, and were not intended to, prove that P/S's identification of Liches 
son of Arkesileos with Lichas son of Arkesilas is false. Rather they were designed 
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to indicate that the case for their identity has its weaknesses, and to suggest that 
it should not be accepted as it stands. The only respectable response at this stage, 
it seems to me, is to keep an open mind. If pressed, however, I would have to say 
that I think the balance of probability weighs against P/S, and it may not therefore 
be otiose to canvass possible alternative explanations of what is admittedly a stri- 
king case of homonymy. 

Theoretically one could argue that we have here another Spartan Lichas son of 
Arkesilas, a hitherto unattested nephew or grandson perhaps of the famous Lichas.. 
But that would not answer all the above objections, and would also invite the atten- 
tions of Occam's razor. The only serious remaining possibility is to suppose - as 
Pouilloux himself originally and quite naturally did - that Liches son of Arkesileos 
was after all a Thasian. How, then, might he have acquired a name unique in publish- 
ed Thasian onomastic? Or rather, how came it that his combination of name and patro- 
nymic is, to my knowledge, paralleled specifically and only at Sparta (Arkesileos 
is not by itself without parallel at Thasos: Pouilloux and Dunant, Etudes thasiennes 
V, cited on p.98 above, p.264)? 

Pending the imminent appearance of the long-awaited Onomasticon under the di- 
rection of P.M.Fraser, all purely onomastic arguments should be presented with par- 
ticular caution. But the migration of names across pol¢s-bundaries through ties of 
friendship between individual aristocratic families is a familiar phenomenon (e.g. 
Alkibiades was originally a Spartan name); and if such personal ties of xenta be- 
came objectified into relations of proxenta on behalf of the states concerned, then 
it would not be unthinkable for a name-patronymic combination to migrate in success- 
ive generations. Something of the sort would seem to explain the Spartan father and 
son Perkleidas and Athenaios (Poralla nos. 32 & 608), though that is not as exact a 
parallel as one could wish. The famous Spartan Lichas is known to have been a pro- 
xenos of Argos (Thucydides 5.76.3), but that need not have prevented him from being 
a patrikos xenos of leading families in other states. That may indeed account for 
the appearance c.450 of a Lichas the son of Samios as a kalos-name on an Athenian 
vase (ARV? 995, no.123; Beazley is surely wrong to prefer the restoration that would 
make this Lichas a Samian, but Buschor, JHS 16[1896], 166-7, is surely also wrong 
to regard him as a Spartan). I see no difficulty in imagining the same or an analo- 
gous process resulting in a Thasian Arkesileos somewhere in the fifth century who 
fathered and named the Liches of the Thasian monument under discussion. 

Epigraphy has not always been kind to Thucydides' reputation for factual accur- 


acy. It should be applied to the composition-problem with the greatest possible 
circumspection. 
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BARRY BALDWIN(Calgary): ‘Power corrupts - and absolute power is even nicer’: 
some thoughts on recent assessments of the Roman emperors. 
LOM 9.7(Jul.1984), 102-105 


I gloss my title with the congenial (whether or not so intended) remark of a 
generally sympathetic reviewer of my book The Roman Emperors (Montreal 1980) to the 
effect that my defence of power must have been conditioned by having been a depart- 
ment head. As they say on television, I take the Fifth Amendment on that: What I in- 
tend here are some thoughts on the principate primarily in the light of three recent 
studies: Fergus Miller's The Emperor in the Roman World, Geoffrey de Ste Croix' The 
Class Struggle in the Anetent Greek World (in which there is more about Rome than 
Greece, as Brunt remarks at the outset of his JRS 72[1982] review), and Andrew 
Wallace-Hadrill's article 'Civilis Princeps: between citizen and king', also in JRS 
72. And, since like George Bernard Shaw I often quote myself to lend spice to the 
conversation, I shall obtrude some of the notions that put me in the eyes of liber- 
al friends somewhere to the right of Attila the Hun. 

First, though 1 don't like the word, methodology. One of the phony wars raging 
between scholars is that of biography versus history. Syme, for instance, pronounced 
biography to be 'cheap and easy'. Millar used his JRS 5é[1966] review of Grosso's 
La lotta politica al tempo di Commodo to reject the concept of imperial biography 
on the grounds that (in his words) neither the actions of an emperor nor the poli- 
tics of a particular reign can be meaningfully studied until the whole social con- 
text of the imperial power has been examined over a substantial period, and perhaps 
not even then. A tall order! Meanwhile the debate continues - as does the production 
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of imperial biographies. 

On which a quick word. There have been some good ones in recent years, nota- 
bly Anthony Birley's matching set on Marcus Aurelius and Septimius Severus. Con- 
spicuously absent, and this is a call to arms for those looking for a field of re- 
search, is Domitian. Of course, it it dangerous to point out such lacunae. One us- 
ed to say the same thing about Pompey, and now we can hardly move for volumes on 
that great subject. Domitian can arouse in modern scholars the same passions as he 
did in his own world. experto crede! The ground work for a proper assessment was 
laid almost twenty years ago by K.H.Waters in his Phoenix 18(1964) paper ‘The char- 
acter of Domitian', later reinforced by 'Tratanus Domitiant continuator' in AJP 90 
(1969). Waters adopts a more favourable view than is usual. Some years ago my re- 
ward for citing these in an article was a referee's comment ‘Why does he bother 
with these silly articles?'. C'est la vie scholaire! But how much longer shall we 
abide a situation whereby the most detailed study of Domitian in English is Sylvia 
Fraser's Canadian soft-core novel The Emperor's Virgin? 

Given his views on biogrpahy, it may be surprising that Millar's basic formu- 
lation is "the emperor 'was' what the emperor did", albeit the inverted commas 
placed around ‘was’ seem to betray some qualms. The book weighs in at 657 pages, 
though even so it is outgrossed by the 732 of de Ste Croix. Scholars should perhaps 
take to heart the old adage that to be immortal one does not have to be eternal. 
Stodgy and inert from the point of view of style, Millar's book deserves all the 
credit it has received for its collection of documentary raw materials. What he 
does with them is another story, one reserved for later. 

The portentous marxism of de Ste Croix is something from which I am tempera- 
mentally averse. de Ste Croix, incidentally, has to admit (p.24) that Marx, al- 
though versed in the Republic, never made a systematic study of the principate, 
hence his hero is no help, which may be why the emperors receive only about thirty 
pages of his brobdingnagian volume. I focus here on the one aspect common to the 
works under review and my own, namely the role of the individual in history. 

I myself believe that great individuals and luck, good or bad in both cases, 
are the prime determiners of historical change (I don't say progress:). Sulla fe- 
lix comes easily to mind: so does Pompeius magnus. I have deliberately flitted into 
the late Republic here, When one considers the bleak view of Sallust, or Cicero on 
the pisctnarit - senators who would let the country go hang as long as their fish- 
ponds were preserved - the dramatic moral distinctions drawn by textbooks between 
Republic and principate tend to weaken. Indeed, to judge from what he has to admit 
near the beginning of Annals 1, and from epigrams such as the one on Pompey - oc- 
cultior non meltor - 1 doubt that Tacitus on the Republic would have been that much 
different from Tacitus on the principate in terms of diagnosing and describing hu- 
man behaviour. 

The great man theory of history is one that perturbs marxists and other -isms. 
E.H.Carr, for instance, in his well known What ¢s history? begins a discussion by 
claiming that ‘it has gone out of fashion in recent years, though it still occasion- 
ally rears its ungainly head'. Carr's professed target is the view which places 
great men outside history and sees them as imposing themselves on history in virtue 
of their greatness. He closes his argument with this piece of gobbledy-gook from 
Hegel: “The great man of his age is the one who ... actualizes his age’. 

I shall continue to believe that Julius Caesar and Augustus imposed their 
greatness on Rome. Carr was not a marxist, and his problems do not compare with 
those of de Ste Croix and the comrades. A pleasingly splendid example of this sort 
of historian getting all tied up in the knots of theory is Isaac Deutscher, whose 
Trotsky trilogy (The Prophet Armed, Unarmed, Betrayed) is forever wobbling between 
giving all the credit for 1917 to the Russian proletariat (ludicrously described 
by him as ‘one of history's wonders') and remembering that his own hero was more 
than a lump of clay. 

As A.J.P.Taylor - who, like the best historians, has no theory of history - 
remarked in reviewing Deutscher, ‘the reader must put up with this hocus-pocus for 
the sake of the gigantic individual who overshadows it'. One may add that his col- 
lectivist view did not prevent Deutscher from casting his account into biographical 
form. Also, Deutscher and de Ste Croix are really not very good marxists. Since 
Engels had firmly stated that there was no proletariat in his sense before the 
French Revolution, his epigones have no warrant for chattering about a Roman one. 
Marx himself broke this rule in his preposterous description of Spartacus as ‘the 
most splendid fellow in the whole of ancient history. Great general, noble charac- 
ter, real representative of the ancient proletariat '. de Ste Crox defends this 
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on the grounds that it is in a letter to Engels (Feb.27, 1861), not a published 
work. Nor did Lenin bind himself to the collectivist view of things, remarking as 
he once did that the only interesting question in history was ‘Who whom?’. 

The success of the bolshevik coup cannot be divorced from the time of Lenin's 
arrival at the Finalnd Station. Likewise, the freak elevation of Claudius in 41 
wrote finis to the brief hopes of the republicans. For had Claudius been tollendus 
in the way Cicero had once planned for Octavian things might have turned out diff- 
erently. As it was, in Gibbon's pluperfect phrase, ‘whilst the senate deliberated, 
the praetorians had resolved’. 

As to power. Mao notoriously said it came from the barrel of a gun, which is 
only a technological variant on what a Roman legionary had shouted to the Senate 
in 43 B.C.. But this is about the gaining of power, not the exercise of Despite 
the subtleties of The Roman Revolution, can it be reasonably denied that Augustus 
improved? Well, Tacitus might, but what of his similar tribute (Hzst.1.50) to Ves- 
pasian: solwn omnium ante se prinetpwn in meltus mutatus est? Suetonius (Titus 7) 
awards the same sort of compliment to Titus. Poor Domitian: he stood in the shadow 
of not one great name but two! 

Take the pivotal reign of Tiberius. It is quite clear from Tacitus that he was 
not corrupted by power - he was already corrupt, something that emerged when rid of 
the personal restraints imposed by other people, themselves presumably beyond corr- 
uption. Or take Caligula, equated - a certain film apart - with irresponsibility 
thanks to Camus. He was undeniably a bad emperor, and his early appearance in the 
sequence is at first blush congenial to the Tacitean thesis. But from Suetonius 
and the obiter dicta of Tacitus himself, it is obvious that Caligula would have 
been just the same had he been the twenty-third princeps rather than the third. 
Also that he would have been no better as a private citizen. The mosters of Roman 
a did not have to be emperors: witness scum like Vedius Pollio or Hostius 
Quadra. 

Whilst on this tack, we may as well demolish the cognate nonsense of Gibbon 
and company that a distinction is to be drawn between the five good emperors of the 
late Ist and 2nd centuries and their predecessors. Gibbon finds the distinction in 
adoption, overlooking the awkward fact that Tiberius, Caligula and Nero were equal- 
ly adoptive. It is all a question of bias in the sources. As Robert Browning has 
recently observed when introducing the later empire in that new and largely futile 
titan The Cambridge History of Latin Literature, the changed composition of the 
Senate meant that senatorial historians were no longer anti-principate as a matter 
of course. 

The double standard is ubiquitous. Take what many would consider the two key 
issues of matestas and morality. I do not for one moment deny that innocent people 
died under the rubric of treason. But we must certainly beware of such melodramas 
as that of Tacitus, Anmnaie 15.71, where a column (agmen) of victims going to their 
deaths turns out on inspection to be precisely five men: This is in connexion with 
Piso, whose guilt as a conspirator is not denied. Ammianus (19.12.17) was to argue 
that the safety Legitimt princtpis must be defended by the united diligence of all 
men, and that in a case of matestas pulsata torture was applicable to all classes. 
In my opinion, every society has the right to formulate a legal definition of trea- 
ge and even if one disagrees, it cannot be said that the emperors had a monopoly 
on it 

Imperial mores are measured by the same flexible yardstick. For easy instance, 
in Dio's epitomated account of Trajan, that emperor is admitted to have been addic- 
ted to drink and boys. But since he was optimus princeps excuses are found that 
would not have been in the case of a bad one. The gluttony of a Claudius or Vitel- 
lius is censured, but not that of Antoninus Pius, who died from a surfeit of Alpine 
cheese. And so on. 

Millar and Wallace-Hadrill both begin with the emperor's handling of petitions. 
Rightly, though I do not understand why the latter says that the Latin sources are 
uninterested in this aspect: it is easy to find in Suetonius, easier yet in the 
section of Macrobius devoted to Augustan bons mots. Incidentally, it is worth noting 
that the subject tends to come up in the shape of an anecdote with a comic punchline 
at its conclusion, arguably a disclosure of the human tensions that must have accom- 
panied the basic situation. 

Imperial handling of petitions and attitude to paperwork are cen- 
tral themes. As they are of course today. One often reads that physical accessibil- 
ity to petitioners is a safety valve that helps to keep the Saudi Arabian dynasty 
in power. It has well been said that genius is an infinite capacity for taking pains. 
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The sources disclose bad emperors as well as good devoting much of their time to 105 
the grind. Tacitus, Amn.14.18, for example, shows Nero involved in the not very 
exciting question of land ownership in Cyrene. 

Not all the big questions can be answered, but somebody once said that the 
historian should be judged by his questions not his answers, so we need not be too 
depressed by that. How many emperors read their paper as closely as Augustus, who 
famously dismissed an official for misspelling zps¢ as zz? On his attitude to lit- 
eracy, o st sic omnes! Did Trajan get as much bumf flowing in from every other pro- 
vince as from Bithynia under Pliny? If so, then emperors must willy-nilly have 
found themselves in the quandary of Jim Hacker in Yes, Minister, and Tony Honoré 
is right, in his JRS 69(1979) paper on imperial rescripts, to minimize the ruler's 
actual role in their composition. 

Which brings us back to Millar. The emperor was what the emperor did. Judged 
by his own standards, which is fair enough, the book is a success. The enormous a- 
mount of material he has assembled to all intents and purposes completes the work 
of Mommsen. The administrative history of the empire has now been written, apart 
from epigraphic and papyrological dotting and crossing of Is and Ts. What is miss- 
ing is that which Graham Greene has called The Hwnan Factor. In the interests of 
fairness I call a third witness to the stand to make the point for me. Concluding 
his detailed critique of Millar in .RS 68(1978), Keith Hopkins wrote as follows: 

'I get from it no feeling of what it was like to be an emperor, none of their 
hopes, ambitions, fears’. 

That is it in a nutshell. For instance, one of Millar's texts is Galen's ac~- 
count of the Antonine wine cellars, with their Falernian vintages a century old 
and more. The great doctor says he tasted these, but reached no verdict. One ima- 
gines these bottles would resemble Trimalchio's notorious Opimian. Possibly we 
should formulate a Tacitean dogma: there can be bad wines even under good emperors. 

To Millar, the item is just one more in a long list of treasures, to be cited 
and dismissed. Wines in themselves are not important. The point is, what men may 
do because of what wine has done to them can be. This is equally true of many 
seeming trivia. It is important, for example, to know what an emperor looked like, 
because of the physiognomonical theories of the ancients. If we are ever to have 
Roman history comparable to Ferdinand Braudel's account of the Mediterranean 
world of the 16th century, or Richard Cobb's 18th century France, it is precisely 
here that we must go. For all their faults, Suetonius and even the accursed His- 
toria Augusta were on the right track. As stated, the administrative history of 
Rome is complete. What we now want is something along the lines of what Peter Brown 
has done for late antiquity, using first and foremost - it may be emphasized - 
hagiographical lives. In short, the emotional history of the principate. 
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Gunther Zuntz, Griechischer Lehrgang (Studienhefte aur Altertumswissenschaft 15). 
I (Lektionen), pp.295; II (Exercitia, Vocabular), pp.272; III (Appendix Grammatica, 


Summa Grammatiea), pp.317. Limp cloth, cased. Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, Gdttingen, 
1983. Price: DM 8& 


The publication of these three handsome volumes, conveniently packed in a 
stout cardboard case, takes me back twelve years and more, when I had the privilege 
and chore of acting as external examiner for some of Professor Zuntz's theology 
students who had learnt Greek from scratch at the University of Manchester. These 
students were no more and no less linguistically gifted than their counterparts 
elsewhere - indeed many of them felt that the demands made on their intellects by 
the inflections in even the simplest Greek sentence were as complicated as the 
clues in a Listener crossword. Yet Zuntz's teaching - I had the good fortune to 
sit in at one of his classes - was impressive and inspirational. Few lecturers 
can have stood before an elementary class with so massive a fortification of learn- 
ing and scholarship in so many ancient Greek fields, classical and biblical; few 
with such a detailed knowledge of the historical development and mechanisms of the 
Greek language. The memory of that class lingers still. 

Zuntz was already using his own course, which avoided right from the first 
lessons any 'made-up' Greek sentences, and relied wholly on authentic ancient texts. 
In teaching the declension of ndéAuc he quoted lines and phrases from classical 
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authors which illustrated the word's endings in its different cases and numbers, 
and each quotation was brief and pointed. Over the years Zuntz was able to refine, 
expand and improve still further his methods and presentation by teaching parallel 
courses in the Universities of Texas and Tubingen, eventually attempting the diff- 
icult task of reducing a course which bore the hallmarks of its author's individu- 
al personality and depended heavily on his easy erudition to the less personal 
black and white of a printed textbook. Efforts were made to have the course pub- 
lished in Britain, with English as the language of instruction, but these unfor- 
tunately failed, partly I imagine because it was competing in a diminishing mar- 
ket against the JACT course Reading Greek, whose own excellent qualities were just- 
ly praised by Christopher Collard in this periodical (cM 4. 1o[Dec.1979], 221-234; 
corrigenda at 5.2[Feb.1980], 47). In the end Zuntz's project was backed by German 
scholarship, and his textbook now appears in print as part of a classical series 
directed by Bruno Snel] and Hartmut Erbse, with the author's native German replac- 
ing English as the teaching medium. 

In his foreword Zuntz sets out his aims: to enable students to understand 
Greek texts directly without the help of facing-page translations, as speedily as 
the learning of the linguistic foundations will allow. The course is designed for 
pupils from fourteen years upwards, in schools, universities and self-instruction. 
It consists of a graded series of 86 lessons, and experience has shown its author 
that these take from 90 to 100 hours of class time, supplemented by one to two hours 
of private study for each hour of teaching, when the learners are university stu- 
dents. Like Caesar's Gaul, each lesson is divided into three parts: (a) a series of 
Greek sentences illustrating one or more grammatical and/or syntactical topics; 

(b) a series of related exercises; (c) a thorough account and explanation of the 
topic(s) illustrated in (a). The first volume of the course contains the Greek read- 
ing matter for all the lessons, together with an anthology of longer passages for 
reading in association with the lessons; the second volume has all the exercises, 
together with vocabulary lists; and the third contains the grammatical and syntac- 
tical information and explanations. So much by way of bald summary. The questions 
that need to be asked and answered by a reviewer are obviously interrelated. What 
exclusive qualties does Zuntz's course have that set it apart from its competitors? 
How effective is it as an instrument for teaching classical Greek? How much Greek 
does it teach, and how accurately? And finally, since Greek is a difficult language, 
how successful is the course in gaining and holding its user's interest? Although I 
am able to measure it only against comparable English-Greek courses, and although I 
have no practical experience of using Zuntz's course as a teacher myself, it does 
seem to me possible to answer some at least of these questions with confidence. 
Certainly this is a magisterial course, from which an able student can expect to 
gain and accurate and profound understanding of the mechanisms of ancient Greek, 
together with a good appreciation of comparative philology, linguistic development, 
metrics, and the ideas of some ancient writers. 

The structure of the course calls for little comment. The passages of Greek, 
exercises and grammatical comment are well co-ordinated. The sequence of grammatical 
forms and syntactical constructions taught is logical, even if occasional details 
(but never questions of accuracy) could be questioned. There is an old-fashioned em- 
phasis on learning declensions and paradigms one by one, with correct accents. This 
may go against some current trends, but my own experience with serious students who 
wish really to come to grips with ancient Greek here strongly supports the Zuntz ap- 
proach. These students often have several years Latin before they come to Greek, 
and Zuntz uses parallels with Latin to drive home and clarify his lessons. Accents 
are a more debatable question, although the importance of distinguishing between 
tic and tic, nov and nov, etc., is obvious. Lessons 1 to 48 concentrate on nouns 
and 'regular' thematic verbs like Atkw; 49 to 86 on other verbs, thematic before a- 
thematic. The logic here may be unassailable, but it does perhaps lead to a certain 
lack of variety at some points in the course. Even so, the student who perseveres 
will end with a full grounding in formal grammar. Forms like téEouc. and € 
will not be the oddities that cause even some teachers to scratch their heads. 

At the same time, the reader acquires the major rules of Greek syntax. These 
are presented and explained in a clear and always scholarly way. The tenses are es- 
pecially well handled: the functions of the perfect, for instance, and the aspectual 
implications of the aorist. The tendency of neuter plural subjects to take a singu- 
lar verb is not merely noted, but explained by a scholar who happens also-to be an 
expert in comparative philology. The errors that disfiqure some rival courses (e.a. 
the suggestion that Goa i} is a common Attic method of introducing certain types of 
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question) will not be found here. Yet a few criticisms perhaps need to be made. 
Some constructions are less well treated than others. Temporal clauses, so far as 
I can see, need fuller discussion than they receive here. The variety of construc- 
tions with nptv and éac is not clearly demonstrated. More should have been said on 
word order and the use of particles in a language where nuances of emphasis could 
not be so easily expressed by tone of voice. 

The major innovation in the course is probably the total absence of ‘made-up’ 
Greek even in the early reading exercises. In lesson 3 we have the beginning of St 
John's gospel and two short fables from Aesop. From beginning to end of the course 
the student reads and translates snatches, lines, passages of real Greek, a mosaic 
of citations ranging in time from Homer to Epictetus and beyond. Most of the cita- 
tions are short: a sentence of prose, a line of verse. This has advantages as well 
as disadvantages. By dealing with such short extracts, students can feel they are 
in control of meaning; they can reach the end of an idea before they have forgotten 
its beginning. So many students are bogged down when faced with longer passages, 
especially towards the start of their studies. Zuntz has chosen his extracts not 
merely as grammatical, morphological or syntactical illustrations but also because 
they have something interesting or important to say. If on occasion philosophical 
or moralizing statements seem to predominate, it is presumably because such state- 
ments are less anodyne: obSel¢ éuav duaptdver, pLAcodpou Td SoupdCerv. The range 
of sources is remarkably wide, even if it perhaps reflects Zuntz's own personal in- 
terests; there is a little epic and Ionic dialect, a little choral lyric, some Koi- 
ne Greek mainly from the New Testament, to balance and amplify the Attic core. One 
other advantage is that the reader is introduced early and repeatedly to the kinds 
of Greek idiom and phraseology which often pose difficulties even at more advanced 
stages because they incorporate something alien to modern English or German usage 
and habits of thought: e.g. predications without an expressed verb of masculine and 
feminine nouns with a neuter adjective (e.g. G&ttotov h Saco), locutions like td 

TedttteLy Epyov ot’ EXcudépou and dAAa GrAorg nord 

And the disadvantages? Perhaps the effect of one short sentence of verse fol- 
lowing another time and time again is one of bittiness, of unrelievied uniformity. 
There is no consistent story-line, continued from lesson to lesson, such as we find 
in the Cambridge Reading Greek course. This is a pity. University students are as 
fond as school-children of running tales, although when learning Greek they tend to 
show less interest in sexual and excretory aspects of the language than some modern 
textbooks assume. So at least have students said to me, and I have no reason to sup- 
pose that they were suiting their statements to what they felt was expected of them. 
Zuntz's collection of material is toally free from anything that could cause a blush, 
but it would still have benefitted in my opinion from the inclusion of a few more 
passages of greater length, with connecting links over a series of lessons. Admitted- 
ly, longer passages of Greek are incorporated into a fair number of the lessons, and 
these are chosen with considerable care and ingenuity - a longish fragment of Phi- 
lemon (34, 50), pages from early Platonic dialogues (12, 44, 47), the story of Archi- 
lochus' encounter with the Muses on the recently discovered Parian inscription (59), 
for example. Admittedly, too, an antholoay of such passaces is appended to volume 
I after the 86th lesson, where the material is always rewarding and some of it is 
taken from the neglected by-ways of Greek literature (Nicolaus of Samascus; Phylar- 
chus' story of the elephant and the baby in Athenaeus 13.606f-607a; The Menander Ay- 
pobolimaios fragment, about which Zuntz has written an important paper in PBA 42 
(19561, 209ff.). 

The exercises in volume II blend old-fashioned with newer approaches. They in- 
clude translations into and from Greek, structured adaptations of phrases and sen- 
tences with familiar patterns, additions of missing words, questions and answers 
both oral and written - all based on the Greek read in the corresponding lesson. I 
am glad to see that the writing out of declensions and paradigms is advised here. 

It may be dull, pedestrian and Victorian; but it does aid memorization. Yet these 
exercises are not confined to mechanical repetitions. Zuntz aims to teach Greek ad- 
equately, and that for him means not only a knowledge of forms and constructions, 
but an understanding of how they came to exist in their particular patterns.. Every- 
thing is done te help the student here as elsewhere in the course. Sectionalized 
vocabularies follow the exercises, and a great deal of care has been given to cor- 
rect renderings as well as to general cross-referencing. 

Zuntz's record in biblical and classical Greek scholarship has long been im- 
pressive. His work on the New Testament, Euripides and Greek religion in particular 
have earned him an international reputation second to none. The same erudition and 
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exact scholarship (Wiasenschaft, pace Nietzsche, at its very best) have been applied 
to his Griechischer Lehrgang. Parts of it indeed may be a little too learned for the 
below-average beginner (the philology of A&ic in 35, for instance), but if some new 
aspirant Bentley or Headlam (to name only scholars with Yorkshire connexions) wishes 
to start Greek, this is the course for him. And the rest of us will] learn a great 
deal from it too. It is certainly splendid news that here Germany has a new course 
in classical Greek of such stature. 

I append a few detailed notes. References are to subsections of individual les- 
sons. Volume I; 2.I11.A, fyeAAev misprinted (literals in these volumes, however, are 
very rare indeed). 12.LL, a very well chosen piece of early Plato, which admirably 
teaches the Socratic method of argument in addition. 19.II1.2 is Iliad 22.6; the 
line is printed with “IAtoo (cf. Stanford on Odyssey 10.36, 14.239). 31.11.D, it is 
useful to have sentences with daxovoa and duotcaca side by side, since students often 
confuse the two words. 45.1.B.7, the Pittacus quotation seems to me too difficult at 
this stage. 51.1.C.2, Pseudepicharmea rather than Epicharmus? 65.1.F.1, PV accepted 
as Aeschylus (cf. Zuntz‘'s recent paper in Hermes 121[1983], 498f.). 70.11.F, in cit- 
ing Aristophanes Ach. 1-2 Zuntz does not say how precisely he interprets €6AxSnv here. 
Anthologion: a.A,2, Evéypaule misprinted. 6.B.2, the ascription to Alexis is almost 
certainly spurious (cf. CQ neS{19551, 210ff.). Volume III: 5.8, Greek scansion and 
metrics are here introduced with the iambic trimeter, and it is pleasing to see the 
correct analysis into metra and the total absence of terms like 'foot'. 7.6, in 
teaching declensions Zuntz adopts a pragmatic approach. The emphasis is always on 
Attic Greek, but the student is made aware of progressions from the Homeric -ovo 
to the classical -ou inf the genitive singular of the second declension; cf. 19.7. 
32.4, both the Homeric and the Attic declensions of yévoc are given; similarly 39.2, 
with BaovAetc. 54.5, GS and xpiuor are treated as stems in -n. 74, of6a and ef6ov 
are sensibly treated together. 
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L.B.Brea, Menandro e tl teatro greco nelle terracotte liparese, SAGEP Editrice, 
Genova 1981, pp.viii + 326, Cloth, Lire 120,000. ISBN 88 7058 018 0 


This book will play a central part in future discussions of the masks and cos- 
tumes worn in Greek theatres in the 4th and 3rd centuries B.C.. The excavators on 
the island of Lipari have in recent years, in addition to a number of other impor- 
tant finds, discovered in the ancient necropolis at Lipari over a thousand theatri- 
cal terracottas from this period, mostly masks but also some statuettes. The author 
(henceforth B.) is the retired Superintendent of Antiquities in Western Sicily and 
has been intimately involved in the excavations over the last 35 years, In 1965, 
together with Madeleine Cavalier (who has been directing the excavations since 1951 
and who contributes to this volume the important Appendix II on the evidence for 
the dating of the terracottas), he published an account of the Lipari necropolis in 
the light of the excavations which had been carried out up to that time, Meligunis 
fipara, II, La necropoto greca © romana della econtrada Diana (Palermo, Flaccovio ed. 
Some of the theatrical terracottas had been discovered by then, and they were dis- 
cussed by T.B.L.Webster in an Appendix On the dramatic terracottas of Lipari on pp. 
319-328 of that volume. But the vast majority have been found since excavations were 
resumed on the site in 1967, Above all, most of the terracottas of New Comedy, which 
now number over (300 according to this volume; but over 400 according to Dioniso 50 
[1979], 167-169), have been found since the publication of mi IZ. Our appetite for 
these new discoveries was whetted by preliminary reports in Diontso 45(1971-4), 167- 
180 (with several illustrations), and 50(1979), 167-169. Also the 2nd edition of 
the museum catalogue by B. and Hadeleine Cavalier, IZ castello di Li t 2 tl museo 
archeologico eoltano (Palermo, Flaccovio, 1977), ll1ff. lists and illustrates a 
large number of these terracottas. But only now, with the publication of this new 
volume, can we appreciate the scale and significance of these discoveries. 

Thev are presented with meticulous care in this magnificently illustrated 
volume which has 475 plates in black and white and a further 43 pages of colour 
plates. As well as lingering lovingly over the illustrations, we can read a clear 
account of the questions to which the terracottas give rise. It is a remarkable ach- 
ievement to have produced a volume of such high quality within a year of the three 
volumes of B. and Cavalier's Meligunie Lipdra IV: L'acropoli di Lipari nella 
preistoria (Palermo 1980), which ‘must be hailed as a milestone in Sicilian prehis- 
tory’ (R.J.A.Wilson, Archaeological Reports 28[1981-2], 93). Lipari is important 
for more than its contributions to the study of Greek drama. Even within the field 
of drama, it has more to offer than terracottas: A.D.Trendall & T.B.L.Webster's I7Z- 
iustrations of Greek Drama (Phaidon, London 1971) included five vases from Lipari, 
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among them two which had been discovered since the publication of Meligunis Lipdra 
II; four of those five are illustrated in this volume, together with several others. 
And Lipari has surely not yet yielded up all its treasures: some important discover- 
jes were made in the late 1970s, and the excavators continue their work. Lucky them, 
to have such a site to explore; and lucky us, that the publication has been in the 
hands of such excellent scholars who do not keep the world waiting for a full ac- 
count of what they find. 

The importance of the finds cannot be doubted. In terms both of its size and 
of its date, this collection has far more evidence to offer than any other single 
collection. Its main contribution is to the study of New Comedy, for the masks of 
which it offers a wealth of evidence dated earlier than almost all other comparable 
finds. B. places the comic statuettes (of which there are over 300) chronologically 
between the comic masks of the 4th century and those of the 3rd, and reckons to 
trace the development of comic masks during this period. He finds a sharp break at 
about the time of Menander's death, from which point onwards a standard collection 
of masks is universally accepted and reproduced throughout the Greek world for se- 
veral centuries. He argues that this standard collection corresponds to the 44 New 
Comedy masks listed by Pollux in the 2nd century A.D., and that it was introduced 
by Menander himself (or perhaps Glykera: p.139). Nearly all of Pollux' masks (he 
claims) are represented at Lipari; and all but one of the gaps in the Lipari col- 
lection are filled by masks found elsewhere. I myself think that some of these con- 
clusions need to be subjected to close scrutiny, as I shall explain below. But 
there is no doubt that the Lipari finds raise (or keep alive) important questions 
and provide a lot of important new evidence. 

4th century Tragedy is the other area in which Lipari has a particularly valu- 
able contribution to make. Tragic masks are found here from the first half of the 
century, a period from which we have no other such masks and very little evidence 
for the appearance of tragic masks. 20 different types are preserved at Lipari (5 
old men, 10 young men, 5 women), some represented by more than one example; and 
Appendix III introduces two further recently discovered masks of 'Philoctetes' and 
"Paris' (see below on the identification of these masks). 

Questions of art history and religious belief also arise, and they are discus- 
sed in this volume. As far as I am competent to judge, artistic questions are dis- 
cussed with particular care and authority; and I am sure that the chief value of 
this book will prove to lie in its presentation and illustration of the material 
and in the detailed descriptions of the objects themselves. On some of the more gen- 
eral questions I hope that the book will stimulate a more detailed discussion than 
B. has been able to provide. 

Introductory chapters discuss briefly (1) the history and archaeological re- 
mains of Lipari, (2) the theatrical masks and statuettes, the chronological develop- 
ment in their design, and the importance of the Lipari collection, (3) the method 
of production of these terracottas, and some further questions associated with them, 
(4) the implications of these burial deposits for the religious beliefs of the per- 
jod. The bulk of the book then consists in the presentation of the terracottas them- 
selves, grouped as follows: (1) 4th century masks (Tragedy, Satyr play, Comedy); 

(2) 4th century statuettes (Satyr play, Comedy; also pipe-players, dancers, acro- 
bats); (3) 3rd century tragic masks; (4) 3rd century Satyric masks and statuettes; 
(5) 3rd century masks of New Comedy (102 pages, following Pollux’ catalogue, plus 3 
pages of children's masks); (6) fragments of matrices; (7) portrait-masks and 
-statuettes. Within each group, a preliminary discussion is followed by a detailed 
description of the objects discovered, almost all of which are clearly illustrated 
in black and white, sometimes from more than one angle (and quite a number of the 
better preserved examples are also illustrated in colour). The text concludes with 
the appendix, already mentioned, on the evidence for the dating of the terracottas, 
and a further appendix on the identification of the tragic masks. The illustrations 
are listed in two indices at the end of the book. 

The book is beautifully produced on high quality paper. It would have been 
helpful to have more cross-references from the text to the coloured illustrations 
(e.g. where an illustration in plate IX is discussed at the bottom of p.45); and 
in my copy the coloured plates Vi, VII and VIII have been pasted in as VIII, VI 
and VII respectively. In the description of plate VIII 'A4' is a misprint for 'A9'. 
There is a number of misprints. Few of them will bother readers for long, but mis- 
prints in references can waste a certain amount of time. Here is a selection: p. 

vii line 20, for letterari read (I presume) non letterari; p.14 2nd column line 11, 
the reference to the Poeties should be 1451b13; p.26 n.6, the references to pp.263 
and 275 should be to 266 and 277 respectively; p.120 n.1, the reference to Webster, 
"Notes on Pollux list of Tragic' (sic), is to his article in Festschr. Andreas Rumpf 
(Krefeld 1952); p.153 4 lines from the end, ref. to fig.37 (not 36). The bibliogra- 
phy is not always up to date. Most unfortunate is B.'s belief that the 2nd edition 
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of A.W.Pickard-Cambridge, Tie Dranatie Feativale of Athens (Oxford 1968) was a re- 
print of the first. In fact it was very considerably rewritten by John Gould and D. 
M.Lewis, not least in the discussion of masks, for which B.'s failure to refer to 
the revised edition is a notable omission. For the discussion of Glykera on p.139 
it would have been appropriate to refer to J.J.Bungarten, Menandere und Glykeras 
Brief bei Alkiphron (Diss. Bonn 1967), 173ff.. On p.315 the discussion of Euripides’ 
Alexandros shows no awareness of R.A.Coles' BICS Supp].32 (1974). But nost of 
these are minor defects which barely diminish the value of the book. 

I hope it will give an idea of the importance of these finds if I now discuss 
some of B.'s chapters. I shall, in the manner of reviewers, concentrate on areas 
where I think there is room for disagreement. My competence in these matters does 
not rival B.'s; my aim is as much as anything to provoke further debate. 

1. The relicious significance of the terracottas. The necropolis at Lipari is 
exceptionally well preserved: over 1800 tombs have been excavated there. In and a- 
round 35 of these tombs theatrical terracottas were buried, and many more have been 
found clustered together in ‘votive ditches'. Similar burial deposits are found 
elsewhere in the Greek world, but not in such abundance; and Lipari is peculiar in 
having large deposits of masks (as well as statuettes) as early as the 4th century. 
What was the purpose of these deposits? B. sticks to the answer which he gave in 
Kokalos 4(1958), 140f., that the terracottas are symbols of Dionysus and are assoc- 
jated with beliefs about the blissful afterlife promised to Dionysiac initiates. 
That masks could acquire such symbolic significance is no new idea (B. refers to M. 
Bieber, s.v. Maske, RE 14.2[1930], 2107ff., where 2112 is particularly relevant); 
and it is clear that hopes about the afterlife did attach to cults of Dionysus. 

But other views should at least be mentioned. A.D.Nock was sceptical of possible 
religious associations specifically of New Comedy masks (Gnomon 32[19601, 732, = 
Essays on Religion and the Ancient World, Oxford 1972, 913-4); and R.R.Holloway, 
reviewing MZ II in Gnomon 39(1967), 400-404, suggested as an alternative explan- 
ation that the burials with which these terracottas were associated might be the 
burials of actors, the terracottas representing simply the occupation of the dead 

in their life on this earth. The fact that most of the relevant tombs at Lipari 

were clustered in two groups suggested to Holloway that they might be the tombs of 
two families of actors; and the fact that strigils were found in nearly half of 
them showed, he thought, that they were the tombs of men (though he remarked that 

it was a pity that there was no description of skeletal remains in ML II). There 
may be no way of putting Nock's scepticism to the test. But Holloway's hypothesis 
could be reconsidered in the light of more recent discoveries. Is it still the case 
that tombs with theatrical deposits are found in clusters? Are there any new clues 
to the sex of the dead? There is no systematic discussion of these matters in this 
volume, and as far as I can see we are not given all the necessary evidence to pur- 
sue them for ourselves. The relevant tombs and trenches are documented, but we are 
not told about the spatial relationship to each other of the tombs (for the trench- 
es, see the diagram on p.5); and there is still no description of skeletal remains. 
B. indeed argues that tombs containing vases which depict young women being prepared 
for a wedding ceremony are generally the tombs of women (though he admits on p.26 
n.28 that some of them contain strigils and believes therefore that they must be the 
tombs of men). He holds these vases to reflect beliefs about a mystical marriage of 
Dionysiac initiates and the hopes for the afterlife associated with such a marriage. 
He notes that such vases are found in relatively few tombs, which he believes to be 
the tombs of initiates. He does not tell us how many of these tombs also contain 
theatrical terracottas (as far as I can tell from comparing the lists on p.26 n.27 
and pp.295-8 the only possible candidates are tombs 524 and 576). 

Given that the tombs themselves contain only a very small proportion of the 
terracottas which have been found, I am not sure how much weight to attach to Hollo- 
way's point about their clustering. And strigils are not a certain clue to the sex 
of a tomb's occupant, since AR 29(1982-3), p.31, tells of a strigil found in a woman's 
tomb at Patras from the 2nd century B.C. (cf. D.C.Kurtz & J.Boardman, Greek Burial 
Customs, London, Thames & Hudson, 1971, 209: 'some women might wash or exercise and 
use strigils'). Details apart, there is perhaps no way of settling this debate; but 
B. gives us essentially only one side of it. 

2. 4th century tragic masks. This important collection forms a stylistically 
homogenous group. B. argues that they are likely to be fairly faithful representa- 
tions of the masks used on the Athenian stage in the ‘age of Euripides’: in partic- 
ular, the similarity between mask Al and one of the masks in the late 5th century 
Peiraeus relief is suggestive. But I do not believe we are otherwise in any position 
to assess the fidelity of these imitations to the original masks. 

There is no trace of onkos in these early masks. Individual differences are 
achieved by the variation of certain details in a limited number of basic models. 
For nearly all the masks B. suggests the name of the character they represent, re- 
lying heavily on the groupings in which they have been found. He supposes that masks 
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found together represent characters from particular, identifiable, well known plays. 11] 
This is a question on which B. has evidently changed his mind more than once, and 
different parts of the book seem to have been written at different stages of his 
thinking: on p.19 he tells us that his initial optimism was tempered by subsequent 
discoveries .of clearly random collections of masks; but Appendix III makes it evi- 
dent that the discovery together near tomb 1725 'while this book was at the print- 
ers' of masks identifiable as Philoctetes and Paris (from Sophocles’ Philoctetes at 
Troy) has refuelled his belief that the combination of tragic masks in or around a 
particular tomb is not casual. 

The 'Philoctetes' mask is a striking portrayal of a face registering great pain. 
The mask found with it is that of a young man shown by his headgear to be Trojan. 
The proposed identifications (particularly that of Philoctetes) are certainly tempt- 
ing; but it is optimistic to claim that they can be made ‘without a shadow of doubt’. 
This optimism spills over on p.314 into the remark that the identification of mask 
A3 with Acheloos ‘left no room for doubt and implied the recognition of Deianeira in 
the female mask found with it. The reference to Sophocles' Trachtntae is obvious’. 
In fact the discussion of A3 on p.35 suggested Acheloos only as one possible identi- 
fication of the river god portrayed; and the 'Deianeira' mask, as B. says on p.43, 
could be that of any young woman from tragedy. Mention of Trachiniae is unfortunate, 
since Acheloos is not a character in that play (but perhaps B. did not mean to imply 
that he was). 

In short, the discussion in the main chapter (pp.31-44) is more restrained and 
(to my mind) more convincing than that in Appendix III, where further proposed iden- 
tifications include Jocasta and Oedipus, four characters from Euripides' Alexandros 
and two from Heeuba. Sometimes these tragic masks are found in a tomb together with 
comic masks: B. sees this as a symbolic reference to more than one genre associated 
with Dionysus (p.316). But he does not explain why masks of characters from the same 
play should be deposited together for this purpose. 

3. 4th century Satyric masks and statuettes. 5 masks are discussed; also sever- 
al statuettes, most of which were published in Mo IT. 


4. 4th century comic masks. 12 types are discussed (5 men, 7 women). They are 
dated earlier than the psychologically subtler 


5. 4th oe. comic statuettes, of which 319 examples are classified as repre- 
senting at least 110 different types. This classification of the Lipari material is 
different from Trendall and Webster's classification of Middle Comedy masks from 
elsewhere. It is suggested that the local manufacturers displayed some originality 
(p.13). It is also noted (p.14) that phallic costume continues until the end of the 
4th century. 

On pp.73 and 103 B. discusses the difficulty of deciding whether certain female 
statuettes are theatrical at all. He does not discuss the general problem of masks 
(male and female) from this and other periods which have closed mouths, a problem 
which is discussed by Webster, mzyc*, 2-3. 

6. 3rd century tragic masks. A few incomplete masks have been found which are 
probably tragic. Most interesting is the almost complete mask of a young woman from 
the Museo Mandralisca of CefalU (p.12), the only mask with onkos in the book. It is 
not certain that it comes from Lipari, but B. argues that this is its most likely 


origin. If so, it must have been made before the destruction of Lipari by the Romans 
Tn: 262:B.E.., 


7. 3rd century Satyric masks and statuettes. 7 mask types are discussed, also 
5 statuettes of Satyrs and one of Pan (which survives in 14 copies, most of them 
fragmentary). 


8. Masks of New Comedy. In classifying the masks of New Comedy B. bases himself 
on Pollux’ catalogue. This seems a reasonable starting point, since that catalogue 


must bear some relationship to the practice of the Hellenistic stage. It is also 
clear that there came to be a collection of masks which was to a great extent stan- 
dardized and which it is sensible to classify according to a number of types. Many 

of Pollux' descriptions can be applied to surviving masks and illustrations with 

some confidence. Nonetheless they are not always adequate, as has long been recog- 
nized. Pollux says nothing about the beards or noses of slaves, although the ‘trum- 
pet' beard and snub nose are striking characteristics of masks generally accepted as 
representing slaves. He says nothing about the beards of young men, except to remark 
of one type (the elxovixdc) that his beard has been shaved off; but it is generally 
accepted that all the young men's masks represent them as clean shaven (F.Della Corte, 
Opuseula VI, Genova 1978, 166-7, interprets Pollux as saying that the elxovindc has a 
well trimmed beard: but this is not the meaning of émo&teacSar elsewhere). In the 
case of women, "Pollux' patience is giving out towards the end of his list, and his 
descriptions become very sketchy" (Gould & Lewis p.229). There are in fact several 
points at which B. observes that Pollux does not mention features which have helped 
B. himself to group masks together. But there are also points at which B. ignores 
certain features which Pollux does mention. He admits on p.189 that the nose of his 
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ears of his mopdoutoc (which should look battered, according to Pollux), nor does he 
tell us in what sense the nopdoutoc could be described as garSodétepoc than the udrAce. 
It is not clear from the illustrations that all his tkyxonotot young men have wrink- 
les, nor that examples 23 and 24 of the uéAac veavionoc have eyebrows lowered. Among 
his old men, the npdtoc mémoc does not seem to have a ‘cheerful forehead'; and it 

is not clear how B.'s own description of 'fronte rugosa, bombata, prominente’ is 
supposed to correspond with anything in Pollux. The beard of his mopvoBooxde does not 
look yoxpoyéverog. The statuettes of his tye mocopttmc have snub noses, not the 
hooked nose listed by Pollux; and it is not clear from the illustrations that many; of 
them display the raised right eyebrow also mentioned by Pollux. On this, T.B.L.Webs- 
ter has written (MZWc? p.16) 'In spite of Pollux ... the uneven brows are not a nec- 
essary distinguishing mark between the two old men: many leading old men do not have 
uneven brows, slaves may have uneven brows, and one wavy-haired old man ... has un- 
even brows'. 

All of this suggests that the repertory of masks was more varied than Pollux 
allows for; and B. himself identifies variations of some of his types. It would be 
interesting to see how this material would be classified by someone working quite 
independently of Pollux. B.'s scrupulously detailed and sensitive descriptions in 
this book would be an indispensable starting point for such a study; but I suspect 
that its conclsuion would be a longer list than that of Pollux, with an emphasis on 
the scope for flexible combinations of features which Hellenistic mask makers seem to 
have enjoyed. It is perhaps not a matter of great importance whether we classify 
masks as separate types because of their differences or as variations of a single 
type because of their similarities. But I sometimes feel that it is only because he 
is influenced by Pollux that B. opts for the latter rather than the former. He lists 
differences as well as similarities between his variations of the nedétoc ndémmoc mask; 
but one further important difference seems to me to be that examples 2 and 4 do not 
have nearly such a downcast look (one of Pollux' details) as example 1 (unless the 
illustrations give a misleading impression of the effect of the originals). It is 
also perhaps worth mentioning that only example | preserves the pale colour which 
is said by Pollux to characterize the type; indeed example 2 is of a deep red. B. 
discusses on p.18 the difficulty of treating the colour of these terracottas as a 
faithful representation of the masks which they imitate. But it must at least be said 
that divergences from details in Pollux do not encourage identification of the Lipari 
masks with those in his list. 

Although B. claims that all but one of Pollux' masks can now be identified, he 
is rightly tentative about some of the identifications; and he acknowledges, for 
ample, that others have identified as the mopvoBooxdc the type which he identifies as 
“Epuavetog. There is clearly scope for further debate among those who wish to make 
such identifications. The debate will be much enlivened by the injection of this 
splendidly presented new material. 

Four further points about the New Comedy masks: 

(i) On the function of masks with one eyebrow raised, B. accepts the account of 
Quintilian (11.3.74) that the actors would turn that side of the mask to the spec- 
tators which suited the part they were playing at the time. But was this really pos- 
sible in the conditions of the Greek theatre? 

(ii) In view of the article by W.G.Arnott, ‘Studies in Comedy, I: Alexis and the 
Parasite's Name', GRBS 9(1968), 161-8, it would be interesting to know more about 
the differences between xddaE and mopacitoc in New Comedy. 

(ii7) B. claims that this repertory of masks must represent one person's choice and 
that it immediately won universal acceptance throughout the Greek world. But he also 
acknowledges that these masks evolved from those of Middle Comedy and that Middle 
Comedy masks and statuettes continued to be produced at Lipari. I am not sure that 
he has the evidence to rule out a more gradual evolution than he posits, particular- 
ly if I am right to think that a more flexible classification would be appropriate. 
I hope that there is scope for further investigation of this point. 

(iv) Amidst the wealth of finely observed details in this book, I am surprised by 
the claim on p.169 that the masks of the o¥Aocg veavionog have shoulder length hair, 
and on p.182 that d&ypo.nog no.28 has a snub nose. 

9. Portrait-masks. Particularly worth mentioning is the earliest surviving 
portrait-mask of Menander. The statuettes include Homer, Socrates and Lysias. And 
there is a fragment of the matrix of a head of Alexander the Great. Among the : 
portrait-masks of personaggi ignoti barbutt the fragmentary no.9a (on p.251, with 
la fronte straordinariamente tormentata) is a fine portrayal of the editor of LCM 
looking as he must look after typing this review. 
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